I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowpEr. 
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Thanks for Independence Day. 
We thank Thee, Lord, that all this noise of battle, 
The sound of drums and cannon’s deeper bray, 
The shriek of fife, and musket’s fitful rattle, 
Are notes of gladness, not of woe, to-day. 


We thank Thee that the shouts and wild hallooing 
Are never meant to urge men on to death; 

That clustered groups talk not of danger brewing, 
With anxious brow, white lips and hushful breath. 


The Cow is Queen. 

A few years ago many people stood ready to 
claim that cotton was king. Statistics are abund- 
ant by which this claim can be, in part, substan- 
tiated, but very few people seem desirous of 
claiming that King Cotton ever did much to im- 
prove society, or education, or condescend to fight 
such a vulgar thing as a mortgage. Cotton may 
be king or not just as people care to think. We 
don’t believe he is, but we do believe that the cow 
is queen, and that with a gentle and royal purpose 
she is seeking to build up the lands the old mon- 
arch has wasted. ‘There is very little style about 
thecow. She steps slowly and clumsily about 
her business, but she makes the business pay well. 
She plods along in heat or cold, wet or dry, eat- 
ing what is given her, feeling interest enough in the 
family to look out for the dairy interests, undet 
circumstances that would discourage any other 
living creature ; and when she is petted, and fed, 
and cared for as she should be, she responds like a 
queen. The cow has paid off more mortgages 
and paid for more farms than any other known 
production She is the mother of all our beef. 

many a household she catches the wolf on her 
horns and tosses it far from the door. She has 
firned the tide of our agricultural prosperity in 
Many parts of the country from a downward course 
raising grain or cotton to an upward and pros- 
— one in raising stock, grass and hay. The 
ers and grass spring from beneath her feet on 

the most barren soil. The cow don’t stop to en- 
over them, but converts them into good, 

lid hard cash. King Cotton may well tremble 
When he sees good Queen Cow marching in his 
Giection. She comes marching along in advance 
@ better schools, better morals, better farms, 

rmen and women. The dead old cotton 
will burst forth into grass at her touch, and 
entment and happiness will leap out of her 
ming pail. We take off our hats to Queen Cow. 

her shadow never grow less. 
| —From the Southern Live Stock Journal. 


A Dog at Church. 


HOW THE SERVICES WERE DISTURBED BY A 
SPORTING CANINE. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 13.—It was during morn- 
ing service at St. Jude’s Protestant Episcopal 
Church on Franklin. street, above Brown. The 
doors were open in the effort to get as much of 
the summer breeze as vould find its way into the 
sacred edifice, and the music produced by the or- 
gan and the voices of the surpliced choir came 
floating through the portals. The sacrament of 
the Holy Communion had been administered and 
the service was nearly over. Already the chorist- 
ers had begun the singing of the recessional hymn. 
The rector, Rev. William H. Graff, stood with his 
back to his people and his eyes fixed devoutly up- 
on the cross which rested upon the superaltar. 
All was solemnity and devotion. Suddenly there 
was a flutter of excitement on the outer edges of 
the congregation. A lady seated near the door 
screamed. She had seen a huge red and white 
setter dog, its tongue lolling far out of its mouth, 
running wildly up and down the vestibule. Sud- 
denly it stopped in the doorway and then made a 
dash up the aisle. In an instant half the congre- 

ation was upon its feet, and, some one suggest- 
ing mad dog, there was a scurry for the door. 
Still the choir kept on singing bravely, and the 
rector stood solemnly facing the altar. The dog 
had entered the chancel and was sniffing about 
among the choir stalls. Suddenly catching sight 
of the rector, it made a dash at him and sprang 
joyfully up against his surplice-clad figure, dis- 
arranging his stole, and paying no heed to his ad- 
monition, uttered in an undertone: 

** Down, down!” 

The choristers rather enjoyed it. They recog- 
nized the dog as belonging to the rector, and their 
singing was somewhat marred by their effort to 
suppress their laughter. Slowly the procession 
moved out of the sanctuary, out of the chancel and 
out of the auditorium, the dog following close at 
Mr. Graff's side, springing up at him every few 
seconds, and seeming rather delighted at the nov- 
elty of the situation. The terror which had at 
first seized the congregation changed to a sense 
of amazement when they ed the turn of 
affairs, and as the dog pranced through the door 
leading to the vestry-room, those in the church 
were on a broad grin. 

There was some curiosity to know how the dog 
got out of the rectory, and this was subsequently 
explained by the appearance of the Graff son_and 


heir of tender years who, it appears, had not wait- 

ed for the communion service but had gone home 

and carelessly left the door open. Missing the 

dog he had come to the church to look for it, little 

dreaming of the consternation it had caused and 
the punishment in store for him. 

—New York World. 

** Give thy Horse his Head.” 


‘*A few weeks ago, two horses were drawing 
each a load of coals up a rising ground in the sub- 
urbs of our city. The hinder horse had the bear- 
ing rein swung loosely on his neck, and the animal 
was hanging his head forwards, and by throwing 
his weight into the collar, was dragging his load 
steadily and without undue strain on his muscles 
and joints. The foremost horse, with his ton of 
coals, was braced up with a tight bearing rein, his 
head cramped and raised, his mouth fretted, and 
every joint and muscle starting and strained at 
each step he took. The two men were talking to 
each other, and the carter of the hinder horse was 
heard to say, ‘Bill, go and give thy horse his 
head ; he'll pull that load easier.’ Bill went and 
slackened the bearing rein. ‘Give him more,’ said 
the other. Bill went and gave him all he wanted. 
The horse immediately did his work in a way 
which conveyed the relief he felt as clearly as if 
he had said, ‘ There, thank you: I’m all right now.’ 
We would commend to every one who has the 
charge of a draught horse when he is at work, the 
advice that Bill received and followed,—‘ Bill, 
give thy horse his head; he'll pull that load 
easier.’” 


—4@>> 


Satan Leading On, 


In , Mass., not long since, at a chureh an- 
niversary, the Sunday-school children marched in 
rocession into the church, and a good old deacon 
ed them. The choir had sung the first verse of 
‘*Hold the Fort,” and just as the procession en- 
tered the church, began the second, ‘‘See the 
mighty host advancing, Satan leading on !” 


‘*Bub, did you ever stop to think,” said a | io 
cer recently, as he measured out half a peck of po- 
tatoes, ‘‘ that those potatoes contain sugar, water 
and starch?” ‘*No,” replied the boy, ‘but I 
heard mother say you put peas and beans in your 
coffee, and about a pint of water in every quart of 
milk.” The subject of natural philosophy was 
dropped right there 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Honor Bright. 

Farmer Pritchard took little Tommy, four 
years old, no father or mother, from the poor- 
house, on trial. _‘* He’s bright,” said the farmer, 
‘but don't know whether he’s honest. ‘That's 
the thing on my mind.” 

Tommy had been there a week—one week of 
sunshine —when the black cloud came. 

Farmer Pritchard had a cough at night, and on 
the bureau, near the head of his bed, he kept a 
few gumdrops, which he could reach out and get 
to soothe his throat. 

One forenoon, chancing to go into the bedroom, 
his eye fell on the little paper bag and he saw 
there was not a gumdrop left. 

“Tommy has been here,” he said. ‘I know 
there were five or six there when I went to bed 
last night; and i did not take one. Tommy! 
Look here! Have you been getting my gum- 
drops ?” 

Tommy, who was playing in the door, looked 
up brightly and said: 

‘“*No; I did not.” 

‘Did you take them, Lucy ?” asked the farmer, 
turning to his wife. 

Mrs. Pritchard had not touched them, and her 
heart sank as she said so; for who was there left 
to do it but little Tommy? Her husband's face 
grew grave. 

‘*Tommy,” said he, ‘‘ you need not be afraid of 
the truth. Didn’t you take the gumdrops ?” 

‘**No, I didn’t,” replied Tommy. 

“Oh! yes you did, Tommy. 
truth ?” 

** No, I didn’t.” 

‘** This is bad, very bad, indeed,” said Mr. Pritch- 
ard, sternly. ‘This is what I have been afraid 


Now tell the 


“Oh, Tommy!” pleaded Mrs. Pritchard, ‘if 
you took them, do say so.” 

“If he took them!” repeated her husband. 
‘“Why, it is clear as daylight.” 

Tommy had been running in and out of the 
room all the morning. 

But Tommy rime | though the farmer command- 
ed and his wife implored. Mr. Pritchard’s face 
grew ominous. 

‘I'll give you till neon to tell the truth,” he said ; 
‘“‘and then, if you don’t confess; why, I'll have 
nothing to do with a boy who lies. We'll ride 
back to the poor-farm this afternoon.” 

““O, Joseph!” said Mrs. Pritchard, following her 
husband intu the entry. ‘‘He is little! Give him 
one more trial.” 

‘*Lucy,” he said firmly, ‘‘when a youngster tells 
a falsehood like that with so calm a face, he is 
ready to tell a dozen. tell you it’s in the blood. 
I'll have nothing to do with a boy that lies.” 

He went out to his work, and Mrs. Pritchard re- 
turned to Tommy and talked with him a long 
while, very kindly and persuasively, but all to no 
effect. He replied as often as she asked him, that 
he had not touched the gumdrops. 

At noon Farmer Pritchard went into the house 
and they had dinner. After dinner he called 
Tommy. 

*Tommy,” he asked, ‘‘ did you take the gum- 
drops ?” 

‘**No, I didn’t,” said Tommy. 

‘Very well,” said the farmer, ‘‘my horse is 
harnessed. Lucy put the boy’s cap on. [ shall 
carry him back to the poor-house, because he will 
not tell the truth.” 

‘*1 don’t want to go back,” said Tommy. 

But still he denied taking the gumdrops. 

Mr. Pritchard told his wife to get the boy ready. 
She cried as she brought out his Tittle coat and cap 
and put them on. 

But Tommy did not cry.. He comprehended 
that an injustice was done, and he knit his baby 
brow and held his little lips tight. 

The horse was brought round. Mr. Pritchard 
came in for the boy. think he believed up to 
the last that Tommy would confess, but the little 
fellow stood steadfast. 

He was lifted into the wagon. Such a little boy 
he looked as they drove away. He thought of the 
cold house to which he was returning. The help- 


less old women, the jeering boys, the nights of 
terror—all these he thought of, when, with pale 
faee and blue lips, he Was taken down from the 
wagon and sent up to the poor-house. 

Farmer Pritchard watched him as he went up 
the steps. He went in. 

The master came out for explanation. 
given and the farmer drove away. 

The farmer laid a fresh stock of gumdrops on 
the bureau at night and thought grimly that these 
were safe. He retired early, but his sleep was 
broken. 

Mrs. Pritchard could not sleep atail. The tears 
stole through her eyelids long after the candle 
was out. She was thinking of the little boy, per- 
haps, cowering in his cold bed with terror. 

Suddenly a curious, small sound attracted her 
attention. It was repeated again and again, and 
now and then there was a tiny rustle of the paper. 
The sound came from the bureau. She listened 


It was 


and her heart beat with excitement. She knew 
the sound. 
“Joseph,” she whispered. ‘Joseph !” 


“What, Lucy,” said her husband. 
been lying awake. 

‘*‘Did you hear that noise, Joseph ? 

“*T know it.” 

“It's mice, Joseph, and they're after your gum- 
drops.” 

“Good gracious, Lucy !” 
Pritchard upon his pillow. 

It flashed upon him instantly. He, and not Tom- 
my, was the sinner. The noise stopped. The lit- 
tle depredators were frightened, but soon began 
again. And a rare feast md made. 

It seemed as if that night never would end. 
The farmer heard every hour the clock struck and 
at five he got up and made a fire in the kitchen. 
His wife arose at the same time and began to get 
breakfast. 

won't wait for breakfast,” he said. 
can have it ready when we get back. I'll harness 
and start now.” 

In a few moments the wheels rolled over the 
frozen ground, and away drove Mr. Pritchard in 
the morning starlight. 

Mrs. Pritchard brought out the child’s to 

rimer, and made the 


He, too, had 


It’s mice !” 


groaned Farmer 


and 
itchen look its cheerfulest. 

hen she got breakfast. She baked potatoes and 
fried chicken, and made fritters. She put the 
nicest syrup on the table, and a plate of jellies and 
tarts. She laid Tommy’s knife and fork in their 
place and set up his chair. 

The sun had risen, and the bright beams fell 
across the table. 

As they drove into the yard they stop at the 
door, and the wondering, smiling little Tommy 
was lifted down in Mrs. Pritchard’s eager arms. 
She held him very tight. 

** Lucy, let’s have breakfast now,” said the farm- 
er. ‘*He’s our boy now, Lucy. He’s never going 
away again.” 

Do not be too ready to distrust or disbelieve 
children. Remember this story and the little mice 
who took the gumdrops.—Ep1Tor. 


tor 


Horse Meat. 

In his book called ‘‘The Relations of Animal 
Diseases to the Public Health,” Dr. Frank S. Bill- 
ings urges that it is only prejudice that prevents 
the use of horse meat. It is more wholesome and 
nutritious than the meat of the ox, sheep or pig. 
And the horse is not liable to those venomous af- 
fections which produce the germs of the different 
kinds of tapeworms of which the human body is 
the receptacle. The use of horse meat is increas- 
ing in Europe. 

Horses past service, well fed, fattened, and mer- 
cifully killed, escape a vast deal of suffering now 
intlicted, where horse meat is not eaten.—EprTor. 


The Best Sermon. 
It is said that the sermon of the best preacher 
will not make as much impression on a congrega- 
tion as the sudden pattering of rain onthe window 


peers of a church containing two hundred new 
nnets. 


I 


The Portals of the Hereafter. 
I sat by the wayside watching 
The motley, moving throng, 
As with eager and hurried movement, 
They pressed their way along. 


Unlike were their thoughts as their faces, 
But each with some intent 

Close tollowed the one just before him, 
On his own purpose bent. 


Away, far away in the distance, 
The long procession passed, 

Through an ancient and time worn portal, 
Where ended his journey at last. 


With curious, questioning motive, 
I walked toward the gateway old, 
To learn of these travellers’ future, 
If aught of it there was told. Of 


Then close by the wide, wide entrance, Geo. ' 
I watched as each went through, 
But whither so quickly they vanished, 

No watcher ever knew. 


Treasur 


“Twi 
ond try 
Any 
out the 


The gates of the great hereafter 
Stand open evermore, 

But no one may see beyond them 
Till he reaches the other shore. 


St. Francis of Assisi loved animals to sucha 
degree that his habitual tenderness towards them § m our 
attached them to him, and gave rise to numerous ff Crue/t, 
miraculous legends pictured in many of the Cath- 
olic churches. He believed that all created things 


had derived trom God a portion of the same divine J We s 
principle by which he himself existed, and, ac he . 
ing upon this belief, he was in the habit of calling § penta 
everything brother or sister. When walk cost, « 
ing, he was careful not to tread upon any in § dote a 


sect in his path, and would even pick them up and @ ANU 
remove them to a place of safety, lest othen oe 
should crush them. It is recorded of him tha 
birds built their nests in his cell, and fearlessly te atx 
picked up crumbs from his table; that when he @ We! 
walked in the fields sheep and lambs flocked after § 0 t« 


him, and hares and rabbits jumped upon him and =, 
nestled in his bosom. i wo be 
+o tect th 

The Horse’s Name. ve 

One day my brother was out driving in the & peti 
country, when a stranger stopped him by exclaim § To ' 


ing: ‘*Halloo! that used to be my horse !” leaflet 


“Guess not,” replied my brother ; ‘*I bought her 
at a livery stable, and they told me she came from J} fis’ ¢« 
Boston.” memb 

‘*H'm !” said the man; ‘‘ what do you call her?” § ness t 


My brother answered that the horse was sold ff bound 
him under the name of ‘ Pink.” : 


‘*Ho !” said the man; ‘‘ that isn’t her name.” 
Suddenly he cried out sharply, ‘‘ Nelly!” vited 
Quick as a flash the horse pricked up her eam § Presic 
and looked around. 


‘«Nelly,” said the man stepping in front of her, 
shake hands !” 


Up came the horse’s right hoof for the man @ 1— 
take. 
‘‘ Now give us the other hand, Nelly,” and she § y.i; 
raised her left forefoot. 3 
‘There !” said the smiling man; ‘‘d’ye suppos dotes 
that wasn’t my horse ?” - 
What does my reader think ? : “0 
—-Clara Fay, in Youth’s Companwn. 2 
have 
Wellington, on the eve of Waterloo, wrote: “I A 
cannot express the regret and sorrow with whieh - 
I contemplate the heavy loss 1 have sustained. 
Believe me, nothing except a battle lost is so ter W 
rible as a battle won. The glory arising fro® 9 nt 
such actions is no consolation to me, and I cat re 


not suggest it as any consolation to you. 


~2> 


Washing Wanted, 
A paper gives this advertisement: ‘‘ Two sistett 
want washing.” 
want the same. 


We think thousands of brothers 


such 
them 


Our'’Dumb Animals. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. . 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 


ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 

“J will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, 
ad try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmiess from his or her pledge. 

M.S. P.C. A. 

m our badges mean, ‘* Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” : 


- 
Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
asks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c., &c. To every Band 
formed in Amcrica of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full ot anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DuMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ties, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
td songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that. 
wants one, but they are not necessary unless wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “1 will try 
tobe kind to all harmiess living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” ‘The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl foun teen years old can form 
sBand with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
hetore stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
tach Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, eight cents ; ribbon, four cents ; hymn and song leaflet, 
fifty cents a hundred; cards of membership, two cents; and 
membership book, six cents. The ‘Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the whole ten 
bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well 
instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
Yited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 ‘Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


tor 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


l—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 

[See Melodies}. 
Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 

Meeting by Secretary. 

s—Readings, Recitations, ‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
tuman and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
Busic. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
Be done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


Enrollment of new members. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 


We are glad to know that Archbishop Elder of Cincin- 
Mati, and Archbishop Feehan of Chicago are both, like 
Archbishop Williams of Boston, most cordial supporters 
‘md honorary members of the American Bands of Mercy. 
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Meriden, Conn. 


We have interesting accounts of a large Band of Mercy 
Meriden, Conn., with pom by Mrs. N. W. Pomeroy, 
~~ dialogue by Miss M. P. Norwood. We would 

if our paper were larger. 


The names of New Bands of Mercy will appear in Sept. 
number, when the schools are again open. 


Mr. Timmins, 


Now widely known as the Apostle of the Bands of Mercy, 
is now in Boston. In September he is to finish the work 
already begun in the public schools of Rochester, N. Y.,— 
then take the parochial and private schools of Chicago,— 
then go to other cities that have already applied for his 
services. 

In his mission West of the last fourteen weeks, Mr. Tim- 
mins made in Chicago about 67,440 members in 1066 
Bands; in Rochester, N. Y., about 7,500 members in 174 
Bands; in Gouverneur, N. Y., 350 members in 3 Bands,— 
in all, 75,290 members in 1243 Bands. These include 
many leading people, ministers, and educators, with the 
young. 

In addition to the above, Mr. Timmins addressed and 
preached to a number of thousands on the subject, in 
schools to old Bands of Mercy; in halls, and in leading 
churches of various denominations. He addressed several 
Bands both in Chicago, Ill., and Rochester, N. Y., that 
have been in existence more than a year, and heart of the 
best results being obtained. He especially mentions ‘ The 
Longfellow Band” in Rochester, (excellently conducted 
by Mrs. Parker, a Director of the Rochester Humane So- 
ciety,) that has met every Saturday afternoon for fifteen 
months. 

We are glad to add that Mr. Timmins has everywhere 
been received and aided with enthusiasm and warm com- 
mendation. 


Band of Mercy Hymn. 
BY URSULA TANNENFORST. 
Tune :-— ‘Hark ! the Herald Angels Sing.” 
iiark! the Angels’ greeting, borne 
Earthwards on the Christmas morn, 
Sounds from children’s tongues to-day ;— 
In our Band of Mercy’s lay ; 
Knights, “ without reproach or fear,” 
Hark our chorus rises clear! 
Cuorvs :—Let our cheerful voices thrill 
Peace on earth, to all good will! 


On our country’s flag unrolled, 

For each State a star behold ; 

For our Band of Mercy’s sign, 

Gleams a star with ray divine; 

Star of hope, on every breast 

May’st thou beam from east to west! 
Teach thy noble lesson still— 
Peace on earth, to all good will! 


Chivalry of truest worth, 
Spread thy legions o’er the earth ; 
Man and beast alike may share 
All thy promised love and care ; 
Softly spoken, sweetly sung, 
May thy deeds fill every tongue! 
Every soul thy spirit fill, 
Peace on earth, to all good will! 


Philadelphia, June 21, 1884. 
Benedict Arnold and Abraham Lincoln. 


“¢ An old proverb says, ‘The child is father of the man;’ ; 
and experience proves that the habits of early years go 
with one through life. Benedict Arnold was the only Gen- 
eral in the American Revolution who disgraced his coun- 
try. He had superior military talent, indomitable energy, 
and a courage equal to any emergency. The capture of 
Burgoyne’s army was due more to Arnold than to Gates; 
and in the fatal expedition against Quebec, he showed rare 
powers of leadership. Had his character been equal to 
his talents, he would have won a place beside Washington 
and Greene. 

“But he began life badly, and it is not surprising that he 
ended it in disgrace. When a boy, he was detested for 
selfishness and cruelty. He took delight in torturing in- 
sects and birds, that he might watch their sufferings. He 
scattered pieces of glass and sharp tacks on the floor of the 
shop he tended, that the barefooted boys who visited it 
might have sore and bleeding feet. The selfish cruelty of 
boyhood grew stronger in manhood. It went with him in- 
to the army. He was hated by the soldiers, and distrusted 
by the officers, in spite of his bravery, and at last became 
a traitor to his country.” 


Mrs. Sigourney, in her account of Benedict Ar- 
nold, says that while as a boy he was employed 
by Dr. Daniel Lathrop of Norwich, Conn., he 
showed great barbarity to animals—dogs, cats, 
horses, and birds. 

Compare this with the following account of 
Abraham Lincoln, written by his private secretary, 
Mr. W. O. Stoddard : 

“ About seventy-five years ago, in a miserable little cab- 
in built of logs, with a floor of mud, in the wilds of Hardin 
County, Ky., there was born of poor white parents, illiter- 
ate, ignorant to the last degree, degraded, worthless, god- 
less, an infant boy, of a father who to his dying day could 
not earn a living on the best farm that could be given him, 
and of a mother who disappears from history so early that 
we have little means of knowing who shé was or what she 
was, and only know that to the present day her grave is 
unmarked. From that cabin to another cabin like it, and 
from that place, at the age of nine, after picking up, nobody 
knows how, reading and writing, his father moved to the 
Territory (it was then) of Indiana, and from that they 
were raised to the dignity of a new log cabin. There was 
no glass in the windows, neither floor nor bed nor chair, 
and for miles around there were no other settlers; and up 
to full manhood in that community, he obtained, all told, 
including his Kentucky schooling, twelve months of tu- 
ition. His first writing was upon a shingle or on the back 
of a wooden shovel, and his first associations were with 
this rude backwoods community. Two years after he got 
there, his father brought a step-mother into the cabin—the 
only mother he ever knew. It was winter-time, but bare- 
footed in the snow he went to meet her—this boy that I am 
talking of—unkempt, unwashed, of whom years after- 
wards she said, ‘ The first thing that I undertook was to 
make him look a little like human, and that was when he 
was eleven years old.’ Into that cabin the step-mother 
brought a Bible, and it is of record it was the only book 
there,and of course he became familiar with it ; and into that 
cabin there cainea little later a preacher,and the only preach- 
er that ever came there for years. It was a preacher who 
had died in England long before, but who has preached to 
every one of us, and his name is Bunyan, and it is of rec- 
ord that the boy’s mind received every line of that pil- 
grimage. 

“His father moved to Illinois and built another log cab- 
in, and he took another trip down the river, and on his re- 
turn settled at New Salem, where at that time there was 
neither law nor order—a town where there was neither 
house nor store that cost over $100. There was a mill 
there, with a dam typical of the prevailing conversation in 
the community. Passing through such a school, studying 
such books as he could find, at the age of twenty-four he 
obtained a copy of the works of Volney and of Tom Paine 
and their influence was such that he must needs write a 
book to prove that the Bible was not the word of God, and 
that Jesus was not the Christ. He read the manuscript to 
some friends, and there was among them one who had 
strong convictions, and he took the manuscript from the 
reader’s hand, and threw it in the fire. 

“There was another preacher came to him; and he was 
betrothed. He gave his whole life to her, and she died. 
The teacher had come, and another process in his spiritual 
development had arrived. His brain gave way. He who 
could lift eleven hundred pounds dead-weight, and could 
shake the champion wrestler of Illinois, became insane for 
weeks. 

“When Mr. Lincoln’s partner in business ran away with- 
the funds and left him with the debts, he worked hard and 
religiously to pay every dollar. The first work he ever 
wrote,” says Mr. Stoddard, “‘was on CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS; the second was on the evils of intemperance, and 
the third on the necessity for popular education ; and, al- 
thongh he was a member of a community degraded, reek- 
ing with impurity, I never heard a word uttered against 
his personal purity.” 


+o 


Good character above all things else. 


From brutality to the defenceless animals to 
cruelty to man, is but the difference of the victim. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


Boston, August, 1884. 


The July Meeting of Directors 

‘Was held on Wednesday, 16th inst. Votes of 
thanks were passed to Boston Theatre and Prof. 
Bartholomew for free exhibition to 3000 Boston 
drivers on June 16th; also to Col. Henry S. Rus- 
sell, for services in obtaining the same, and gold 
medal presented by the Society to Prof. Bartholo- 
mew; also to Mrs. Charles E. De Wolf for five 
hundred dollars given to the Society; also to the 
Secretary of the New England Kennel Club, and 
Miss Almon of Newport, for pictures presented. 

President Angell reported that there were now 
2,792 Bands of Mercy with over 200,000 members. 

The Society dealt with 144 cases of cruelty last 
month, prosecuted 10, caused 21 animals to be 
taken from work, and 64 humanely killed. 
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We Have Lost a Friend. 

The readers of Our DumB ANIMALS and of the “ Ten 
Lessons on Kindness” will remember that the 
editor of this paper has not unfrequently spoken of his ca- 
nary—a bird of most beautiful plumage and wonderful 
melody. So intelligent that it would follow us from room 
to room; come at our call, and call us in return; stand on 
our hand as we read the daily morning paper; at other 
times on our head, or shoulder, or inkstand when writing ; 
welcome us when we came home; look sad when we went 
away ; play “hide and go seek” with us; sing a remark- 
able variety of rich notes mornings, evenings and through 
the day, or stop singing and stand quietly watching us 
for hours, when with almost or quite human intelligence it 
seemed to know that our thoughts were otherwise occu- 
pied. It filled our home life with kind words and acts, 
and sunshine, and brought happiness to hundreds of others 
who have known it. But yesterday, in our chamber, at 
the seaside, while Mrs. A.’s back was turned for a minute, 
a cat stealthily crept into the room, sprang upon her sew- 
ing table where the bird, which she had just been talking 
to, was standing, in one instant tore off half its beautiful 
plumage, and in another rushed with it in her mouth to the 
attic and behind timbers where pursuit was impossible. If 
the cat had destroyed a thousand dollars’ worth of our prop- 
erty we should have considered the loss comparatively 
small. 

We write these lines with tears in our eyes and sadness 
in all our hearts. 

What there is beyond the dark river we know not, but we 
humbly hope this little bird life, which has brought so 
much happiness into our home during the past five years, 
may not have gone out forever. 


Gero. T. ANGELL. 


“or 


‘*Cincinnati Humane Educator.” 


_ We are glad to see that its circulation is 10,000. Hope 
it will grow to 100,000. We are sure from what we know 
of the interest andenergy of President Frazer and Secretary 
Todhunter, they will do their best to increase its circula- 
tion and usefulness. A large number of new Bands of 


Mercy have been formed in Ohio within the past few 
weeks. 


Another New Monthly. 


We have just received “The American Friend of Ani- 
mals,” Vol. 1, No. 1, published and edited by Mrs. C. M. 
Fairchild, 275 West Monroe St., Chicago; price, $1, or 6 
copies for $5, or 12 copies for $9. It contains much use- 
ful and interesting matter. We welcome the new comer 


and wish it, as we wish all others of its kind, a wide field 
of usefulness. 


Vivisection, 


At the recent annual meeting of the Victoria and Inter- 
national Association for total Suppression of Vivisection, 
meecddresses were given by Lord Shaftesbury, Cardinal Man- 
Seening, Hon. Stephen Coleridge, Miss Frances Power Cobbe 
@eeend others. We notice among honorary members, Mrs. 
Richard P. White of Philadelphia. 


The Law of Animal Transportation, 


In the action brought against the Fitchburg Railroad | 


Co. in August, 1882, for carrying eighteen hundred and 
seventy-four swine that were not unloaded for sixty-four 
hours, for rest, water and feed, (the law requiring them to 
be unloaded every twenty-eight), judgment has been ren- 
dered this June, 1884, by the U. S. Circuit Court for this 
Circuit—that the Fitchburg Railroad Corporation shall 
pay the United States the sum of one hundred dollars and 
costs. This settles the constitutionality of the existing 
U.S. law so far as this circuit is concerned, and as no 
doubt it is violated in thousands of instances, there will be 
a wide field for litigation. 

Whether our railroad corporations will much fear a law 
which, after two years, results in a fine of one hundred 
dollars and about fifty do)lars costs, and how far attempts 
to enforce it will be found practicable or will benefit ani- 
imals, remain to be seen. 

Personally we think, as we always have, that a thou- 
sand times more can be accomplished by kindly interviews 
with the leading officers of our great railway corporations, 
who are likely to be quite as humane as the average of 
their fellow citizens, than by litigation. Let reliable men | 
be employed to travel over the railroads where abuses are 
most likely to occur, and carefully gather and report facts. 
With these facts let an influential deputation call upon the 
officers of the roads, and in nine cases out of ten we think 
orders will be sent out from headquarters which will ac- 
complish more in a fortnight to relieve the sufferings of 
animals than ten years of litigation. 

One of the Best Friends of Our Cause 
Writes us in warm praise of our little paper, but 
suggests that possibly to please some readers we 
give a little too much space to ** Bands of Mercy.” 
We answer, that the object of its editor, now in 
his sixty-second year, in giving his time, thoughts, 
labor, and money—summer and winter,—Sundays 
and week days—with hardly any vacation—to our | 
humane work, is not to protect dumb animals or | 
human beings from ‘‘the ninety and nine who | 
safely lie in the shelter of the fold,”—but to reach 
the outside millions who from want-of moral and 
humane influences, are now cruel both to their 
own, and the lower races. If our friend sat in 
our chair, and read as we read, the Band of Mercy | 
letters coming to our table, she would as soon 
think of striking ‘Christ and Him Crucified” out 
of her Bible, as of giving a minor place to this 
great national organization of nearly three thou- | 
sand branches and two hundred thousand members, | 
whose mottoes are, ‘‘Glory to God,” ‘* Peace on 
Earth,” *‘ Kindness to all harmless living crea- | 
tures.” 


Dy. Geo. B. Sawtelle, of Malden, Mass., has a family of | 
ten immense St. Bernard dogs, consisting of mother, cight | 
children, and one relative. They perform almost as many 
tricks as Prof. Bartholomew's horses. We had the pleas- 
ure recently of a private exhibition. The Doctor thinks | 
of permitting them to appear on the stage for the benefit of | 
the general public, and to encourage more attention to the | 
wonderful intelligence of the St. Bernard. 
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Tog Fights. 


We clip the following from a circular of Mr. Denison, | 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Society. 


** As to the nature of dog fights, this is to be said and | 
emphasized, that the dogs are not the real fighters, but the | 
dog-owners are. The dogs have no real hostility to each | 
other, but fight with the understanding that they are de- | 
fending or serving their masters. In modern as well as 
ancient times elephants and horses, hardly less than dogs, 
have been educated to become terrible fighters for their | 
masters. It is in the nature of animals to faithfully serve 
man when dependent upon him. In a set dog fight the 
native savagery of the owners is indulged through the in- 
nocent animals, which, at the expense of life even, are | 
ready to obey their masters. Animal fidelity is employed 
to gratify the basest human passion. It would be more 
honorable for the dog fighters to fight among themselves. 
As it is, they are less noble than the dogs.” : 


We regret deeply to learn that in the celebrated 
Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore there ex- 


| ists at present one of the largest and most active 


_ ception and growth of the library. 


physiological laboratories in the world, and from 
whence the cries of the tortured animals are heard 
in the other departments of the building. It is 
stated that Professor Huxley having visited Balti- 
more a few years ago, inspired the trustees of the 
University with the ambition to obtain distinction 
for their institution in this field of glory. 
—Zoophilist, London, July, 1884. 


Mr, Bergh has written to Governor Glick of Kansas a 


' strong letter of protest against the recent bull-fights at 


Dodge City. 
Cruelty to Jumbo. 


Among other Philadelphia offerings deposited in Jum- 
bo’s capactous and ever-outstretched trunk was a piece of 


| the wedding-cake of Miss Adele Biddle, niece and name- 


sake of the lady so widely known for her untiring devotion 
to the cause of animals in the city of William Penn. 


Horrors of the Middle Passage. 

During the year 1883 no fewer than 9,096 ani- 
mals were thrown overboard in transit between 
this country and England; 664 were landed dead, 
and 526 were so much injured or exhausted that 
they had to be killed just after they had been 
dragged ashore, making an aggregate of 10,286 
animals done to death by our live stock traffic with 
Europe. The companions of these wretched creat- 
ures that underwent the deadly extreme of suffer- 
ing—just think of the tortures they too must have 
endured under the same conditions that proved 
fatal to their less robust comrades! Great im- 


_ provements are yearly being made in the mode of 


transporting live stock across the Atlantic; but 
even with the latest improvements, what a horri- 
ble amount of suffering and mortality still remains 
to shame our humanity and civilization! In view 


| of the fair profits at all times from our dressed 


meat trade with Europe, and of the terrible bar- 
barity of much of our live stock transatlantic trade 
in rough and torrid weather, it would be a bless- 


| ing in disguise, probably, for the people and cer- 


tainly for the animals concerned in this trade, if 
the English Government absolutely prohibited it, 


_ either on the strong ground of humanity, or the 


weak pretext of danger of contagion from our 


| herds. 


‘—Rural New Yorker. 


A Generous Gift to the City of Gloucester. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass., July 1.—The estate on the 
corner of Middle street and Dale avenue recently 


| purchased by Samuel E. Sawyer, Esq., at a cost 
| of $20,000, was to-day turned over to the trustees 


as a permanent home for the Gloucester Lyceum 


| and Sawyer Free Library, and was dedicated with 
| appropriate ceremonies. 


The building is three 
stories, was erected in 1764 by Hon. Thomas Sand- 
ers, and is itself of historic interest. Its numerous 
rooms have been elegantly fitted up by Mr. Saw- 
yer and decorated with costly paintings and works 
of art, and the grounds are extensive and _attract- 
ive. A very large number of people gathered to 
inspect the building and its contents, and listen to 
the dedicatory services, which were of an interest- 
ing and appropriate character. Hon. John J. 
Babson, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, pre- 
sided. The dedicatory prayer was made by Rev. 
John S. Thomson, pastor of the First Parish 
Church, followed by singing by a quartette. 

Mr. Sawyer then presented to the Trustees the 
keys of the building, together with the deed con- 
veying to them the estate in trust for the benefit 
of the citizens of Gloucester, for their use and be- 


| hoof forever: also a note for $20,000, as a nucleus 


for a library fund. Mr. Babson accepted the gift 
in «appropriate terms, givin an__ interest- 
ing historical sketch of the building and of the in- 
Addresses of 


| an appreciative and congratulatory character were 


also made by Hon. Charles P. Thompson and Ben- 
jamin H. Corliss, Esq. 


—Mass. Ploughman. 
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The Contented Shepherd. 
Qnce there was a shepherd 
shosename was Basil. He tend- 
sheep for a rich farmer; and, 
she was treated kindly, he be- 
ne very fond of his work. He 
never happier than when, on 
fne summer day, he could see 
ye focks under his charge roam- 
twover bill and plain, nibbling 
fresh grass, or lying down in 
ent gladness. 
Basil had a dog, whom, next 
» his own mother and sister, he 
ved better than any thing else 
nthe world. This dog’s name 
as Tramp. But he deserved a 
ster name; for he was so faith- 
n} and watchful, that, without 
is help, Basil would have found 
hardto manage the hundreds 
sheep under his care. 
framp would keep these large 
wks in perfect order. The 
ep, when they heard him bark 
icear way, knew that they 
ast fall into line, and move in 
ertain direction. Five men 
id not have done the work ! 
Tramp did in preventing the | 
2p from straying. 
Yow it happened that one of 
i's brothers died, and left 
masum of money; and at 
gth Basil was tempted to leave 
§ flocks, his dog, and his moth- 
8 cottage, and go to a great 
y toseek his fortune. For a 
, he was pleased with his new 
of life. He opened a shop 
dthought he should soon be a 
th man. 
But, at the end of a year, Basil 
nto think that he had made 
mistake. Instead of getting 
th, he had lost money, and was 
a fair way to run into debt. 
found, too, that his health 
failing. He pined for the 
en hills and the fresh air. 
fine afternoon in April, just 
the sheep had been driven 
tir folds, Basil presented | 
If at his mother’s cottage. 
What my dear boy, is it ~ 


‘*THE CONTENTED SHEPHERD.” 


Sheep. 


| Amid all the pleasant out-of- 
| door pictures which spring-time 
| brings, not one excels that of a 
| daisied field, in which are seen 
snow-white lambs at play. There 
is such a spring-sound about 
their bleating! It is much more 
plaintive and innocent than the 
deep baa they give utterance to 
in the height of summer. How 
amusing to watch some little 
long legged woolly fellow that 
has lost his dam! How like a 
child that has missed its mother 
he acts, running here and there, 
with a low, plaintive cry, and not 
even hearing, for the noise he 
himself makes, the distant an- 
| swer of the mother, whois calling 
| to him in the best way she can 
to come to her! The instinct, or 
| reason, of these animals is some- 
times wonderful; and I cannot 
resist quoting an instance which 
| comes from such high authority 
as the “Magazine of Natural 
History.” observed a young 
| lamb,” said the writer, “entangled 
| among briers. It had seemingly 
| 
| 


struggled for liberty until it was 
quite exhausted. Its mother was 
present, endeavoring with her 
head and feet to disentangle it. 
After having attempted in vain 
for a long time to effect this pur- 
pose, she left it and ran away 
bleating with all her might. We 
fancied there was something pe 
culiarly doleful in her voice. 
Thus she proceeded across three 
large fields, until she came to a 
j flock of sheep. From not hav 
| ing been able to follow her, I 
| could not watch her motions 
when with them. However she 
left them in about five minutes, 
accompanied by a large ram with 
powerful horns. They returned 
speedily to the poor lamb; and 
as soon as they reached it, the 
ram immediately set about liber- 
ating it, which he did in a few 
minutes by dragging away the 


cried the mother. “ Dear Brother Basil !” cried the 
t. And, as for Tramp, he was so wild with joy, that 
mped up as high as Basil’s head, tried to lick his face, 
waged his tail as if he could not wag it fast enough. 
simple folks were not sorry when they learned that 
had failed in his plan for becoming rich. And Basil 
—when, the next morning, he put on his shepherd’s 
K, took his crook, and went forth once more, with 
ort before him, to take care of his flocks— 
Of joy. 
said aloud to himself, “Ah, Heaven be praised! I 
~ once more. Truly this is better than staying in 
ey. —Uncle Charles. 


An Equine Commander. 
tleadership of a drove of mustangs is de- 
uined by the superior prowess and endurance 
teandidate. So far as we can judge, the 
M selects its leader, and he is implicitly obeyed 
"gas he lives. How he issues his orders, 
W he takes counsel from others of his com- 
7"0man can tell. But the captain of the 
very distinctly marked character. He is 
» ch a leader, and he is always at the head 
column. He is on guard, too, when the 
pve colts are being reared. It is he that 
» ‘thing on the approach of a foe, and he 
or his own supremacy, sometimes, 
lent spirits appear among the herd. 


Humming- Bird. 


When the mild gold stars flower out, 
As the summer gloaming goes, 

A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet, rich heart of a rose. 


If you watch its fluttering poise, 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning-wheel. 


And then from the shape’s vague sheen 
Deep lustres of blue will float, 

That melt in luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat. 


But fleetly across the gloom 
This tremulous shape will dart, 
While searching for some new bloom, 
To quiver about its heart. 


And you, with thoughts of it stirred, 
Will dreamily ask of them : 

“Ts it a gem, half bird? 
Or is it a bird, half gem ?” 


—Atlantic. 


briers with his horns.” A strong- 
er proof of sheep possessing reason was never adduced 
than this; it must have been something more than instinct 
that urged the mother. But the most wonderful of all was 
in communicating her distress to the ram, and bringing 
him back with her. What human mother could have done 
more, after having endeavored, but in vain, by her own 
exertions to rescue her child from danger? We never see 
them without thinking of innocent and happy children 
gambolling and running races with each other over the 
fields. Then they appear so bold, halting until you have 
nearly reached them, and fixing their little eyes knowing- 
ly upon you; then bleating and scampering off to their 
dams. 
—From “English Country Life.” 


A child, while walking through an art gallery 
with her mother, was attracted by a statue of Mi- 
nerva. ‘*Who is that?” she said. ‘My child, 
that is Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom.” ‘* Why 
didn’t they make her hushand, too?”  ‘* Because 
she had none, my child.” ‘That's because she 
was wise, wasn’t it, mamma ?” was the artless re- 
ply. 


—Harper's Bazar. 
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Je suis American. 
BY CHARLEY COON. 
He got to Paris late at night, 
So tired he could not stand, 
He’d three valises hy his side, 
A guide book in his hand. 
He singled out a hackman 
From the crowd—said he, “‘ My man, 
Just drive me to the best hotel, 
Je suis American.” 


The jehu drove him to “ the Grand” 
By route circuitous, 
And charged a price which was, well, 
By no means gratuitous. 
The stranger paid, then registered, 
And to the clerk began, 
** T want the best room in the house, 
Je suis American.” 


Next day he to the summit of 
The Are de Triomphe hied. 
** Vell, vat you zinks of zees ?” inquired 
A Frenchman by his side. 
“ This ? this is nothing,” answered he ; 
“ Deny it if you can. 
You ought to see our Brooklyn bridge, 
Je suis American.” 


“Into a gilded restaurant 
He chanced to drop one day ; 
The waiter’s jargon fairly took 
His appetite away. 

** Confound these dishes! cooked,” said he, 
“On the odious Frenchman’s plan; 
Give me a plate of pork and beans, 

Je suis American.” 
Where’er he went, whate’er he did, 
’Twas always just the same. 

He couldn't, it appeared, forget 
The country whence he came. 
And when at home again, his eyes 

Familiar scenes did scan, 
He doffed his hat, “Thank God,” he cried, 
““Jesuis American.” 
tor 
Docking Horses’ Tails. 


Another eminent magistrate has recently con- 
demned the practice of docking horses’ tails. The 
newspapers which have reported the hearing, the 
Liverpool Daily Albion and the Liverpool Mercury, 
have headed the case with an equally emphatic 
condemnation, namely, ‘Shocking Cruelty to a 
Horse,” and ‘Brutal Barbarity.” There was 
nothing peculiar in the circumstances, except that 
the operation was not performed by a veterinary 
surgeon. It is true the horse died; but so did 
another horse, the other day, skilfully docked by 
a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, at Stokesley, for tetanus supervened in that 
case, and death followed. 

Mr. Raffles, at the Liverpool Police Court, hav- 
ing heard the evidence, said that it was impossible 
for a case of cruelty to be more clearly establish- 
ed than by proofs that docking had been per- 
formed, and that the operation was conducted, not 
for the cure of disease, or the removal of a mal- 
formation, and not performed for the benefit of 
the animal, but in compliance with custom, and in 
pursuance of fashion, or in the promotion of pe- 
cuniary interests. He said he perfectly agreed 
with the chief magistrate of London, Sir James 
Ingham, that the practice of docking caused much 
pain, was unnecessary, and therefore an offence 
of cruelty under the statute. He fined the accused 
£5 and costs. 

—Animal World, July, 1884. 


or 


A Secret. 


‘+ T want to tell you a secret,” said William Wirt 
to his daughter. ‘The way to make yourself 
pleasing to others is to show that you care for 
them. This is the spirit that gives to your time of 
life its sweetest charms. It constitutes the sum- 


total of all the witchcraft of woman.” 


Animal Trades. 


Did you ever read about the different kinds of 
trades the many outside dwellers were plying ? 
They get about their work by daybreak, when 
most of the children are sleeping sweet] y and sound- 
ly on their snowy pillows. Wilson Flagg, in his 
book of birds, speaks of them as musicians. He 
calls the robin the clarionet player, the blue bird 
the flageolet, the hair bird the octave flute and the 
golden robin the bugle. 

The birds are the musical characters. | What 
are the wasps? They are paper makers. They 
make paper out of materials that the paper mills 
could not use at all. Their nests are made of 
paper. If you examine one you will see how they 
are made ; but look out for the wasps inside. The 
caterpillar is a silk spinner. The mole is an en- 
gineer; he can form a tunnel quite as well as if 
he had taken an engineering course in one of our 
colleges. The bee, we are told, is a professor of 
geometry. He constructs his cells scientifically. 
All the great mathematicians in the world could 
not make them as the bee does. The nautilus is a 
navigator, hoisting and taking in his sails as he 
floats along the water, and casting anchor at plea- 
sure. The kingfisher and the heron are fishermen. 
When you go to the ocean beach, watch them, and 
see how skilfully they fish. They don’t often go 
away without any fish, as I have many times seen 
the boys and girls go, with disappointed faces. 
One secret of success may be that they keep very 
still and do not chatter to each other. 

The beetle is a grave digger. He goes about 
his work very solemnly, and it would be well 
worth while for you to watch him at his work. In 
the evening the lamplighters come out and light 
up the woods and gardens. They are the fire fly 
and the glow worm. The beavers are carpenters 
and masons. We might keep on enumerating the 


‘different trades of these busy little workers; but 


every boy and girl who has an opportunity of 
watehing the busy life ia the outside world of na- 
ture will be surprised to find how much there is of 
importance going on, how much these little creat- 
ures God has made are capable of doing. 


A Mean Man. 

Sometimes I wonder what a mean man thinks 
about when he goes to bed. When he turns out 
the light and lies down, when the darkness closes 
in about him and he is alone. And not a bright 
thought, not a manly act, not a word of blessing, 
not a grateful look comes to bless him again. Not 
a penny dropped into the outstretched palm of 
poverty, nor the balm of a loving word dropped 
into an aching heart, no sunbeam of encourage- 
ment cast upon a struggling life,—when none of 
these things come to him as the ‘* God bless you ” 
of the departed day, how he must try to roll 
away from himself and sleep on the other side of 
the bed. When the only victory he can think of 
is some mean victory, in which he has wronged a 
neighbor. No wonder he always sneers when he 
tries to smile. When there is so much suffering 
and heartache and misery in the world, anyhow, 
don’t be mean, my boy. Suffer injustice a thou- 
sand times rather than commit it once. 


The Fatted Calf. 

A young city minister preached for a friend in 
the country some time since. The subject of the 
morning sermon was the parable of the prodigal 
son; and in the hope of impressing upon his hear- 
ers the joy which the patriarch felt, as instanced 
by his ordering the fatted calf to be killed, the 
young man said: ‘‘ Remember, this was no ordi- 
nary calf which was to be killed; it was no com- 
mon calf, no half-starved calf slowly awaiting 
death. No; it was not merely a fatted calf, but ” 
(becoming more impressive) ‘‘it was the fatted 
calf, which had been prized and loved by the fam- 
ily for many years.” A sea of wide eyes and gap- 
ing mouths arrested for a moment the eloquence 
of the young parson, and in the next there was 
such a fluttering of old heads below as had not 
been witnessed in the memory of the sexton. 


Humming-bird’s Umbrella. 

In front of a window where I worked last sum. 
mer was a butternut tree. A humming-bird built 
her nest on a limb that grew near the window, 
and we had an opportunity to watch her closely, 
as we could look right into the nest from the win- 
dow. One day there was a very heavy shower 
coming up, and we thought we would see if she 
covered her young during the storm; but when 
the first drops fell she came and took in her bill 
one of two or three large leaves growing close to 
the nest, and laid this leaf over so it completely 
covered the nest; then she flew away. On_look- 
ing at the leaf we found a hole in it, and in the 
side of the nest was a small stick that the leaf was 
fastened to or hooked on. After the storm was 
over the old bird came back and unhooked the 
leaf, and the nest was perfectly dry. 

—H. A., 
An Educated Robin. 

The most remarkable instance that I ever re 
member to have met with of a young pupil's not 
only imitating, but far surpassing his tutor, was 
related to me by an English gentleman who own. 
ed a large aviary, numbering no less than three 
hundred and sixty-six inhabitants, all first-rate 
songsters; and his fame as an amateur was wide 
spread. ; 

Among the multitude of his visitors was a friend 
who informed him that a relative of his was pos- 
sessed of a most wonderful bird that he should 
much like to have him see and hear. He took the 
address, and went at any early day to visit. the 
prodigy. On entering the house referred to, and 
presenting his card, he was at once ushered intoa 
drawing room. He there saw two cages—night 
ingale cages—suspended on the wall. One of 
them, with a nightingale in it, had an open front; 
the other had a green curtain drawn down ope 
the front, concealing the inmate. 

After a little conversation on ornithology, the 
host asked him if he should like to hear one of his 
nightingales sing. Of course he was all expect 
tion. Placing him beneath the cage, and drawing 
up the curtain before alluded to, the bird above, at 
a whistle from his master, broke out in a sucee> 
sion of strains that he never heard surpassed by 
any nightingale. 

After listening some time, and expressing his 
astonishment at the long-repeated efforts of the 
performer, so unusual, he asked to be allowed 4 
sight of him. Permission was granted ; the cut 
tain was raised, and he saw before him—a robin. 

This bird had been brought up under the night 
ingale from its earliest infancy, and not only 
equaled, but very far surpassed, its master in song. 
Indeed, he put him down and silenced him alte 
gether. 

In this case, the robin retained not one single 
note of his own, whereby the finest ear could 


detect him. 
—G. B. G., in Golden Days. 


tor 


From Lowell ‘‘Courier.”’ 


There was an interesting scene in Plymouth 
street the other day. A large and full grown cat, 
with its tail straight out from its body, was flying 
in terror with utmost speed, pursued by six rob 
ins which flew constantly after their feline enemy, 
pecking at his head in a very ferocious mannef, 
The birds were very angry and determined, 
worried pussy vigorously until she was out 
their reach. The cats about there had been up @ 
the trees after the young birds, and the older rob- 
ins had apparently banded together to punish the 
robber. 


in Am. Sportsman, 


Faithful in Little Things. 

The Searcher of all hearts may make as ample 4 trialo 
you in your conduct to one poor dependent as of the maa 
who is appointed to lead armies and administer provinces. 
Nay, your treatment of some animal entrusted to you 
care may be a history as significant for you as the ra 
icles of kings for them. The moral experiments of 

—Arthur Helps. 


world may be tried with the smallest quantities. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


— 


God’s mercy findeth many ways 

To comfort us when least we would expect; 

For even the rocks whereon our hopes are wrecked, 
When we look back across the years, shall stand 
Like hallowed altars, reared by angels’ hands. 

For life tends on and upwards. By mistakes 

We learn. The hand which crushed our idols takes 
Our own, and leads us to new shrines, whose light 
Shines but the brighter for past error’s right. 


The heights which great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


—Longfellow. 


Results of Observation. 

An observing individual says : 

I have noticed that when a horse gets up he gets 
up forward first and jerks his hind parts after him, 
while a cow will get her rear half up in place; 
also, When drinking, a horse will draw in water 
rapidly with every breath; the cow, on the con- 
trary, will suck in one continuous draught as long 
as she can hold her breath. 

I have noticed that sheep and goats are both but- 
ters, yet a sheep has to run a few steps backward 
before he can butt, while the goat has to raise 
himself on his hind legs to execute the same move- 
ment. One is called a buck sheep, the other a bat- 
tering ram. 

A squirrel can run down a tree head first. The 
cat and the bear must get down tail first (if left to 
themselves.) 

Although turkeys are much more swift of foot 
than geese, yet in a week's drive a flock of geese 
will come in ahead; for geese you can drive at 
night, especially moonlight, but when evening ap- 
proaches turkeys will roost. 


The most egotistical of the United States— 
‘Me.” Most religious—‘‘Mass.” Most Asiatic— 
“Ind.” Father of States—*Pa.” Most maidenly 
—"Miss.” Best in time of flood—‘‘Ark.” Most 
weful in haying-time—‘*Mo.” 
“Tenn.” State of exclamation—‘‘La.” Most as- 
tonishing state—‘‘O.” Poorest in health—‘TIll.” 


Singular Book. 


_ The most curious book in the world is one that 
isneither written nor printed. Every letter of the 
text is cut into the leaf, and, as the alternate leaves 
are of blue paper, it is as easily read as the best 
print. The labor required and the patience neces- 
sary tocut each letter may be imagined. The work 
8 80 perfect that it seems almost as though done 
by machinery, but every character was made by 

d. The book is entitled, ‘‘The Passion of 
Christ.” It is a very old volume, and was a curi- 
ssity as long ago as the year 1640. At this timeit 
belongs to the family of the Prince de Ligne, and 
iskept at a museum in France. 


Dr. Wayland’s Trout Story. 


_ Rev. Dr. Wayland tells this fish story: ‘I was 
in California two summers ago. _In San Francis- 
00, near the water works. was a large tank, and 
in that tank a fine, large California trout. It was 
very tame, and the clerks used to catch flies and 

ld them over the water, and the trout would 
come to the surface and take the fly from their 
fngers. Well, one day an idle clerk, tired of the 
wal thing, placed a nice, fat fly on the hook ofa 
bent pin. His troutship came up as usual and was 
taught. The clerk released him and enjoyed the 


joke. But, would you believe it, after that da 

Wenty hotel clerks could stand around the wak 
that fish would take flies from every one of 

them or the man who played the loaded fly 


Keep good company or none. 
Live up to your engagements. 


Decimal state— * 


The Old Horse. 


The old horse requires more time to eat his 
meals and rest his nerves. Of all animals, the old 
horse is the worst abused. Although he has been 
our most faithful and profitable servant, yet in 
his old age the lash is applied to force out his 
youthful vigor. The older he grows the more he 
feels the lash. He is often turned out of doors to 
give place to the colts. Too often the neglect and 
abuse he is subjected to, because he is a little old, 
results in a greater loss than is made up in the 
care for the young horse. The last part of a 
horse’s life may be more profitable, if rightly used, 
than the first part. There is more comfort and 
less danger in working old horses. We under- 
stand them and they understand us ; and we should 
be as willing to conform to their nature as they 
are to conform to our wishes. It would be more 
humane as well as more profitable to use them as 
they should be, as long as it would pay, and then 
take them out and shoot them down. But the 
wicked practice is to knock them about as much 
as they will bear and pay well, and then trade 
them off to some more inhuman wretch than them- 
selves. The old servant is gone among strangers, 
and he receives no sympathy in his last ex- 
tremities. 


The Rook. 


This bird is not very well known in America, 
because he is an English bird. But he is very 
much like the crow, which our farmer boys know 
so well. 

Rooks live in colonies, many thousands going off 
together and building their nests in the tops of 
neighboring trees. In these bird-towns, or rook- 
eries, there seem to be certain laws which all the 
birds understand and obey. One of these laws is 
that no rook shall build a nest within the limits of 
the town except those born there ; and another for- 
bids the young rooks going out of the town to 
build. If any bird disobeys these laws, the other 
birds promptly tear down his nest and drive him 
back to his native town. 

They are also said to hold courts for the trial of 
offenders. The birds assemble upon a few trees, 
the guilty one sitting by himself, with drooping 
head ; and after much croaking and flying hither 
and thither, which we may imagine is their way 
of examining the witnesses, and hearing the pleas 
of advocates, the charge of the judge, and the ver- 
dict of the jury, the birds fall upon the culprit, 
and execute the sentence of death, or whatever the 
penalty may be. 


Meadow Talk, 


A bumble-bee, yellow as gold, 
Sat perched on a red-clover top, 
When a grasshopper, wiry and old, 
Came along with a skip and a hop. 
Good-morrow !” cried he, Mr. Bumble-Bee! 
You seem to have come to a stop.” 


“ We people that work,” 
Said the bee with a jerk, 
Find a benefit sometimes in stopping ; 
Only insects like you, 
Who have nothing to do, 
Can keep up a perpetual hopping.” 


The grasshopper paused on his way, 
And thoughtfully hunched up his knees ; 
“« Why trouble this sunshiny day,” 
Quoth he, “ with reflections like these ? 
I follow the trade for which I was made; 
We all can’t be wise, bumble-bees.” 


“ There’s a time to be sad, 
And a time to be glad; 
A time both for working and stopping; 
For men to make money, . 
For you to make honey, 
And for me to do nothing but hopping.” 
—St. Nicholas. 


A Brave Bird. 


While a party of ladies were chatting on a piaz- 
za at Clifton, New Jersey, one pleasant afternoon 
last month, their attention was attracted by the 
swift descent of a sparrow-hawk. A moment lat- 
er the pirate of the air was seen soaring upward 
with a poor little chipping bird in his talons. The 
ladies were not the only spectators of the tragic 
incident. No sooner did a robin, which had been 
putting the finishing touches to her nest, in a tree 
near by, see the distress of the chippy, than she 
took wing, and darted in pursuit of the hawk. 
Overtaking the robber, the robin at once attacked 
him with much courage. She dealt blow after 
blow with her beak on the hawk’s body, each blow 
being followed by the scattering of a tuft of feath- 
ers plucked from the plumage of the marauding 
hawk. That party to the battle in mid-air seemed 
dazed at first, and rose straight upward, the robin 
following.. Then the hawk swooped downward, 
and turned abruptly in another direction. - Still 
the plucky robin kept close, and at every stroke 
of her beak the hawk uttered a ery of pain. Thus 
the combat was continued in a narrow circle near 
the piazza for more than a minute. The specta- 
tors were much excited. They clapped their hands 
and tried to encourage the robin as much as possi- 
bie, and they were well pleased, indeed, when the 
hawk dropped his prey and fled afar. The chippy 
fell like a plummet toward the ground. It seem- 
ed as though it had escaped from the hawk only to 
be dashed to death on the earth, when suddenly it 
found its wings, and, fluttering for an instant, 
= a safe poise, and flew to the robin’s tree. 

eanwhile the robin had returned to her nest, 
where she resumed her work as though nothin, 
had happened to mar the serenity of the peacef 
afternoon. 

— Golden Days. 


— 
A Good Samaritan. 


The duck is considered a particularly uninteresting ani- 
mal. Yet I venture to affirm that, in point of intelligence, 
social kindness, and sagacity, it is vastly superior to the 
barn-door or any other fowl. I have kept and closely 
watched hundreds of ducks; I never saw them fight with 
each other, nor ever knew a duck the aggressor in a dis- 
pute with other kind of fowl. But I have witnessed strik- 
ing instances of charity and kindness, of which I will give 
one. 

Among some fifty or sixty head of ducks and fowls, I 
once had a solitary, little, old bantam hen. She became 
blind, or nearly so, and like other birds in that condition, 
kept by herself in a dark corner of the fowl-house, know- 
ing that her brethren and sisters would persecute her if she 
appeared among them. Here she might, perhaps, have 
starved, but for the constant and sympathetic attentions of 
aduck. Twice daily, every day so long as the poor ban- 
tam lived, some three weeks, this good Samaritan duck 
was observed to fill her capacious beak with from twenty 
to thirty grains of barley, with which she proceeded to the 
fowl-house, and there deposited her store immediately in 
front of the bantam. Several members of my family, as 
well as myself, were frequent witnesses of this beautiful in- 
cident. 


Tor 


The Studious Monkey. 


A gentleman living in Bath, England, had a 
monkey who used to perform a great many amus- 
ing tricks in imitation of his master. The gentle- 
man being anxious to know what was going on in 
the world, was in the habit of reading his news- 
paper very punctually every morning at the 
breakfast-table. 

One day, business having compelled him to 
leave the table earlier than usual, ‘‘Pug” was 
found seated in his chair, with the newspaper up- 
side down, reading as gravely, and with as much 
apparent interest, as his master. Once in a while 


he looked off his paper and chattered, and made 
significant gestures, as his owner was in the habit 
of doing when he came across anything very spec- 
ially interesting. 
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New Music. 


An accomplished young lady stepped to the 
door, on the ringing of the bell, and was greeted 
by a young gentleman who had called to see her. 
On entering the parlor, he glanced at the piano 
and harp, and said, ‘‘I thought I heard music; on 
which instrument were yon performing ?” 

Her answer is worth remembering, girls. 

“*T play,” she said, ‘‘on the gridiron, with the 
accompaniment of the frying-pan. My mother is 
without help, and I will not allow her to do work 
which I can do myself.” 


Another young lady, the daughter of a New 
England clergyman, was visiting a rich uncle ina 
neighboring state. Being asked what instrument 
she played on, replied, ** When at home I play on 
the cooking stove.” 

These young ladies had the good sense not to 
be ashamed of useful labor. It is a good thing to 
know how to finger the piano, and play on the 
harp; but these accomplishments are no substi- 
tutes for ability to play on the cooking stove, 
frying-pan, gridiron, and oven. 


or 


A Sovereign. 

A young man once picked up a sovereign lyin 
he kept bis eyes steadily fixed on the ground, in 
the hope of finding another. And, in the course 
of a long time, he did pick at different times a 
good amount of gold and silver. But all these 

ys, as he was looking for them, he saw not that 
heaven was bright about and nature was beautiful 
around. He never once allowed his eyes to look 
up from the mud and filth in which he sought the 
treasure, and when he died, a rich old man, he 
only knew this fair earth of ours as a dirty road to 
piek up money from, as you walk along. 


I live to hail that season 
By gifted minds foretold ; 
When men shall live by reason, 
And not alone by gold: 
When man to man inited, 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shall be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 


I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true; 
For the heaven that shines above me, 
And awaits my spirit too; 
For the cause that lacks assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies. 


American Friend of Animals. Chicago, Tl. 

Animal World. London, England. 

Humane Educator. Cincinnati. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, Ill. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Illinois Humane Society. Chicago, Il. 
teenth Annual Report, May 3, 1884. 

Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Zoophilist. Naples, Italy. 


~or- 


Cases Investigated by Office Agents in June, 


Four- 


For beating, 11; overworking and overloading, 15; overdriving, 7; 
driving when lame or galled, 38; non-feeding and non-sheltering 
4; abandoning 3; torturing, 5; driving when diseased, 3; general 
cruelty, 58. 

Total, 144. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 42; 
warnings issued, 42; not found, 12; not substantiated, 35; anony- 
mous 3; prosecuted, 10; convicted, ro. 

Animals taken from work, 21; killed, 64. 

By Country AGEéNTs, SECOND QUARTER, 1884. 

For beating, 20; overloading, 49; overdriving, 56; driving when 
Jame or galled, 98; driving when diseased, 26; non-feeding and non- 
sheltering, 40; torturing, 20; abondoning, 7; general cruelty, 1o2. 

Total, 418. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: remedied without prosecution, 384; 
not substantiated, 23; prosecuted, 11; convicted, 9. 

Animals taken from work, 75; killed, 41. 

Receipts by the Society in June. 
Fines. 

Police Court,—Somerville, {Paid at H. of C.] $3. 

District Courts,—2d E. Worcester, $10; 3d E. Middlesex, $10. 

Municipal Courts,—Boston, (3 cases,) $30; E. Boston District, 
$10. 

Witness fees, $3.20. 

Total, $66.20. 

From Mempers AND Donors. 

Geo. T. Angell, $26. 

Five Eacn. 

Mrs. Ezra Phillips, James Jackson, C. F. Forbes, Mrs. E. B. 
Bryant, H. H. Mawhinney & Co., Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Geo. 
P. Denny, Geo. W. Harding, Jno. C. Ropes, a friend. 


Two Dotiars Eacnr. 


Mrs. M. A. Vincent, Mrs. J. C. Johnson, “ Doctor Wallace 
Johnson,” Mrs. T, J. Dunbar, Anonymous. 
One Eacu. 
“Jack Johnson,” Horace S. Dodd, Louis P. Greenleaf. 
Total, $89.00, 
SUBSCRIBERS. 

Women’s Branch, Penn. Soc. P. C. to Animals. $31.25; Miss C. 
Barnard, $2.44; B. H. Bill, $2; Misses Peddar, $2; Jno. C. 
Fernald, $1.50; H. D. Noyes. $.40. 

One Dotar Eacu. 


Jno. Ammidown, Mrs. A. M. Averill, Mrs. Francis Alexander, 
Roger Wolcott, Jr., Jno. Capen, Allan J. Holland. 


Firtry Cents Eacu. 
Mrs. R. C. Hall, C. B. Warren, Mrs. R.B Lincoln, C.U.Mason. 
Total, $47-59. 
Orner Sums. 
Interest, $400; publications sold, $12.15. 
Total receipts in June, $614.94. 


_ passed from the boat in advance of them, and tog 


_ elder lady and disposing of her basket, the young 


| courtesy. 


Be Courteous.”’ 


Not long since, while crossing the river to 
sey City, [ noticed an old lady, neatly but hum} 
dressed, who was attended by a young gent, 
woman. That she was, though her dresg j 
cated one who could scarcely be in comfortgh 
circumstances in life. The younger woman eg, 
ried a basket of considerable size, while the eld 
had a bundle and a cane. She was quite 
and walked slowly. The thought crossed 
mind as I glanced at them, ‘* That woman is ble 
ed with a kind and loving daughter or niece,” } 


my seat in a horse-car. Presently the couple candi 
to the same car, and after comfortably seating ty 


er bade her a kind good-by and went away. 

old lady’s eyes were full, and her heart too. Ty 
ing to me she said, ‘*That’s what I call Christiy 
That girl is an entire stranger to 
yet has come all the way from the Eighth Avemp 
cars with me to carry my basket, and would » 
even let me pay her fare.” I then recalled he 
quiet, happy expression. I believe I should knoy 
her again, here or hereafter, and I most strong} 
believe that if she lives to old age, she will noth 
comfortless or cheerless. 

— Youth's Instrueter, 


Prices of Humane Publications, 

The following publications can be obtained gf 
our offices at cost prices, which does not inelui 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 perl 

“Care of Horses,” 45 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 # 

“ Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 # 

‘Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 * 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- 

age,) 05.“ 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00 * 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 95 
Humane Picture Card, “‘ Waiting for the 

Master,” 15 
“ Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 “ 
Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 “ 
“ Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 * 
‘*Band of Mercy Melodies,” 50 * 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers # 
the same rates. 
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